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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



war itself is the great injustice, and that is why they 
have denounced and discarded it. 

The phrase " the peace of justice," used by the 
President and others, needs to be carefully scrutin- 
ized before it is accepted as a correct formula of 
truth. The phrase " the justice of peace " may be 
found to be more consonant with verity. Whether 
justice goes before peace depends very much upon 
what is meant by the terms. One thing is certain, 
people will never do justice in any true, large and 
permanent way unless they possess the spirit of love, 
of goodwill, of genuine respect for others, that is, the 
peace spirit. These constitute the root out of 
which genuine justice always springs. The best that 
can be done by force, where it is strong enough, is to 
compel people under certain circumstances to abstain 
from overt acts of injustice. But the absence of 
overt injustice is not by any means justice. You 
may force people by might to abstain from the overt 
injustice of holding men as slaves, but that is a very 
different thing from getting them, to do justice to the 
men when they are free. As long as the spirit of 
injustice is in their hearts, people will find ways of 
doing injustice, negatively if not positively, in spite 
of all the armies that ever trod the earth. 

The great failure of war in this regard is that it 
always induces and leaves behind ill-will, animosity, 
bitterness, the spirit of revenge, and thus strikes at 
the very roots of justice. Whatever justice or 
appearance of justice is gained by it is probably 
always more than overbalanced by the injustice that 
springs out of it in other directions. If we are to 
expect "the peace of justice," therefore, in society or 
between nations, we must look to some other means 
than war and fighting to secure it. These have proved 
themselves such conspicuous and miserable failures 
that they ought to be discarded forever by all men 
calling themselves civilized. 

As to the other term, the peace societies and 
workers have never been guilty of anything so inane 
as to demand peace in the superficial, purely negative, 
sense of the mere absence of arms. They have urged 
and pleaded for the peace spirit in men, the princi- 
ples and dispositions which make them fair and just 
and benevolent and helpful. And in this sense of 
the term, the deeper spirit of the thing, peace goes 
before justice, not only in furnishing the source, the 
only source, out of which justice springs, but also in 
preparing the way for those institutions of reason, 
like arbitration courts, where the most intelligent and 
complete conceptions of what is just in many of the 
relations of men can be formed. As this spirit of 
peace grows, — the spirit that discards war and vio- 
lence, and that refuses to injure and destroy, — justice 
will grow and spread also, arid in no other measure. 

The motto of Hugo Grotius was pax et justitia, 
peace and justice. The fact is that the two always 
go together. Their source is the same. The phrase 



" the peace of justice," is a great one ; but the twin 
phrase, " the justice of peace," which we venture to 
put alongside it, is not less great. The friends of 
peace, as individuals or societies, cannot, in our judg- 
ment, promote the reign of justice among men and 
nations in any other way so well as by continuing to 
do their work in the future along the same lines as 
in the past. 



The Neutralization of Commercial 
Routes on the Ocean. 

The suggestion made by Edward Atkinson in his 
paper before the Boston Peace Congress, given in 
full elsewhere in this paper, though new to most 
persons, is worthy of the most careful consideration 
of all those who are interested to see international 
affairs developed along rational, pacific, and at the 
same time thoroughly practical lines. 

The suggestion is that the great charted trade 
routes on the Atlantic ocean between the ports of 
Western Europe and those of America shall be 
neutralized by the powers, so that ships of commerce 
of all nations, in time of war as well as in time of 
peace, may pass to and fro along these highways of 
the sea without molestation, and that fighting may be 
forever excluded from these zones. 

The feeling is fast becoming general among re- 
sponsible statesmen as well as among special students 
of international affairs that the time has come when 
the powers must enter into an agreement that all 
private property at sea, whether of citizens of neutral 
countries or of those that are in conflict, shall be 
exempt from capture in time of war, as is the case 
under international law in land warfare. This sub- 
ject is practically certain to be one of the leading 
ones dealt with at the new International Peace Con- 
ference at The Hague which our government has 
taken the initiative in calling. 

The suggestion of Mr. Atkinson is closely allied 
to this proposition of the immunity from capture of 
all private property at sea in time of war. But it is 
in one respect possibly more important. Though 
private property should be declared exempt from 
capture during hostilities, the belligerent powers 
might, as international law now stands, engage in 
naval battle at any point within the great commercial 
highways of the sea, and thus produce serious inter- 
ference with private traffic. The neutralization of 
these zones would oblige states at war to do their 
sea-fighting, if they did any, outside of these paths of 
international trade, and thus leave commerce an un- 
molested passage. 

It can easily be seen that an agreement among the 
powers covering both these points, the immunity of 
private property from capture and the neutrality of 
the great highways of international trade, would 
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immensely relieve neutral countries and their sea- 
faring citizens, and private unoffending citizens of 
powers at war, from the serious interference with 
their rights which every war between maritime states 
now causes. Civilization has certainly advanced far 
enough in the maintenance of the rights of men and 
of organized states to oblige nations, if they will still 
insist at times on being barbarians, to do their fight- 
ing outside of the society and pathways of civilized 
men. 

Mr. Atkinson supports his suggestion by the cases 
of neutralization which the powers have already 
found necessary in the interests of justice and civili- 
zation, and he has limited the proposed neutralization 
to the great routes of commerce on the Atlantic. 

The question may well be raised whether the time 
has not fully come when the entire ocean or oceans, 
beyond the three mile limit of. territorial waters, 
should be declared neutral and inviolable at any 
time by war. Trade and travel are now nearly inces- 
sant upon practically all parts of the seas. These 
non-territorial waters are the common property of all 
the nations, and every nation has the right to their 
use at all times and in all legitimate ways that do 
not interfere with the rights of the others. 

It may well be asked what right any two nations 
have to be engaged in bloody conflict on any part of 
these common waters or to have their huge sea-dogs 
prowling about over them seeking whom they may 
devour. International law is already far enough ad- 
vanced in its doctrine of mutual rights and duties, 
if this was consistently applied, to make all fighting 
on common waters henceforth impossible. If nations 
that persist in going to war at this late day were 
obliged to do all their sea-fighting within the three- 
mile limit, we should soon hear no more of war, and 
the question of naval expansion would quickly cease 
to be interesting to anybody. 

We are not deluding ourselves with believing that 
the powers will proceed to do this great and wise 
thing of neutralizing all the public seas the next 
time they get together in conference, as the United 
States and Great Britain long ago did in the case of 
the Great Lakes. But is it too much to ask that they 
will, in their own several and joint interests, and 
under the behest of their large obligations to one 
another, seriously try to see if they cannot find a 
way of carrying the principle of neutralization, to 
which they have all been in some degree committed 
for nearly a century, to the extent of banishing war 
forever from the great common commercial highways 
of the world across the Atlantic? 



Editorial Notes. 

Meetings have been held in many cities 

™ArtUratton. of the countr y t0 ur g e the prompt ratifi- 
cation of the arbitration treaties signed by 
Mr. Hay when they are submitted to the Senate. The 
most impressive of these was the great meeting held in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, on the 16th of December. 
There was a very large attendance. The meeting was 
called to order by John Crosby Brown. Mayor George 

B. McClellan presided, and was the first speaker. The 
other speakers were Archbishop Ireland, Bishop Henry 

C. Potter, Hon. Oscar S. Straus, Judge George Gray and 
Lieutenant-Governor-elect Bruce. All these urged the 
prompt ratification of the treaties, as did Ex-President 
Cleveland, Carl Schurz, John Mitchell, Andrew Carnegie 
and Nelson A. Miles, from whom letters were read. 
The following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, the method of settling international disputes and 
difficulties hy arbitration rather than by force is in accord 
with the highest precepts of reason and humanity ; and 

Whereas, the civilized nations of the world have, by jointly 
establishing the Permanent Court at The Hague, recognized 
the moral obligation which rests upon them to avoid the 
horrors of war by the submission of their controversies to 
judicial determination; and 

Whereas, the government of the United States, which for 
the past half-century has been foremost in the actual resort to 
arbitration, has negotiated and is negotiating treaties with va- 
rious powers making compulsory upon the contracting nations 
the reference of disputes of a certain nature to the Interna- 
tional Court at The Hague; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the citizens of New York, in mass meet- 
ing assembled, favor the extension by the government of the 
United States of the principle of international arbitration to 
all questions which cannot otherwise be brought to a pacific 
determination; and it is further 

Resolved, That, since the proposed treaties extend the opera- 
tion of arbitration in accord with the moral, political and eco- 
nomic interests of this country and of the world, we earnestly 
request our representatives of the United States Senate to 
exert their influence in behalf of such treaties and of their 
prompt consideration and approval by the Senate; and it is 
further 

Resolved, That the president and the secretary of this meet- 
ing be and are hereby directed to forthwith forward copies of 
these resolutions to the President of the United States, the 
Senators from the State of New York, to the President of the 
Senate and the Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 



The Nobel 
Peace Prize 



The delegates to the Boston Peace Congress, for whom 
she did so much, not only in Boston but also in New 
York, will be pained to learn of the sudden death, De- 
cember 2, of Miss Elizabeth Harrington Greene. 



The Nobel Peace Prize of nearly forty 
thousand dollars was awarded for the 
fourth time on the 10th of December. It 
was given this year to the Institute of International 
Law, the first time that it has been awarded to a society 
instead of an individual. The Institute of International 
Law is not much known to the general public. It is a 
different organization from the International Law Asso- 
ciation, though both were founded in the same year. 
The Institute is composed of a body of specialists doing 
their work for the promotion of international law in a 
purely scientific and technical way. It was organized at 
Ghent on the 12th of September, 1873. Among the 



